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Sociologists are in the habit of proclaiming that the central field 
of knowledge of most worth and the human characteristics most 
needed in our modern highly differentiated society are social. They 
likewise insist that increased recognition be given to sociological 
principles as the basis of efficient institutional management. If 
these propositions are to be maintained, the sociologist must be 
prepared to accept increasing responsibilities for showing how these 
social qualities may be developed and for applying the principles of 
his science to the clarification of institutional problems. Nor must 
he be content with the mere elaboration of general principles or the 
outlining of general programs; he must apply his principles spe- 
cifically and co-operate with practical administrators in every 
institutional field. 

This specific nature of the function of sociology has already 
been accepted with reference to the problems of philanthropy, of 
the church, of the family, and of special phases of urban and rural 
life. But in the field of education sociologists have been laggards. 
They have dealt vaguely with education as an important basis of 
social organization and control and of social progress; but they 
have not carefully analyzed education as an institution, or taken 
vigorous hold of educational theory and practice. Few sociologists 
would admit that psychology has a greater educational mission 
than sociology; yet while psychologists are making actual contri- 
butions to educational progress through the development and appli- 
cation of a scientific educational psychology, sociologists are still 
in the stage of quibbling over the name that should be applied to 
sociological studies of education. The inevitable result of the 
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domination of psychology in the training of teachers and in deter- 
mining educational principles and practices is an exaggerated 
emphasis upon the individual aspects of education. What sociolo- 
gists should contribute to education is a virile educational sociology 
that is broad enough and definite enough to shift some of this 
emphasis from the development of individualistic traits to the 
development of social traits, or what we may call social-mindedness. 
The natural approach to such an educational sociology is 
through a study of educational aims. An analysis of the specific 
purposes of our present educational system will show at least three 
things: first, how far the present directors of our schools are from 
an intelligent sociological view of education; second, some of the 
steps already taken by our most progressive educators to introduce 
socialized materials and methods; third, the urgent need of socio- 
logical aid in further elaborating ways and means of developing 
social-mindedness through school training. To get at the problem 
it is necessary to analyze the social aspects of the four specific 
objectives entering into our present educational aims, that is, the 
development of physical vitality, of cultural attainment, of voca- 
tional efficiency, and of social service. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 

With regard to the first objective of education, the development 
of physical vitality, the individualistic conception alone has pre- 
vailed. A sound mind in a sound body, or more specifically a 
sound body for the sake of a sound mind, has been the avowed 
purpose of the educator. In order to attain organic soundness, 
physical fitness, and good health for each individual we have estab- 
lished gymnasiums, taught physiology and hygiene, condemned 
injurious habits, outlawed petty vices, and built up a medical pro- 
fession. In the preliminary stages of all these the welfare of the 
individual was practically the sole aim. If the welfare of the social 
group entered into the public mind at all, it was only in a hazy and 
indefinite sort of way. 

In recent years, however, as the intimacy of social contact has 
emphasized mutual dependence, there has been a growing tendency 
to think and talk about the public health, that is, to consider physi- 
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cal well-being from the standpoint of the social group. It is realized 
that individual health and strength is no adequate defense against 
unsanitary conditions, monotony and overstrain in industry, or 
epidemics of contagious diseases. Something more than personal 
hygiene and individual physical fitness is required. We must have 
a social hygiene and social health control. 

In pursuance of this new attitude we have developed an exten- 
sive body of regulative laws limiting the physical freedom of the 
individual for the physical protection of the group. Laws have 
been enacted establishing the eight- or nine-hour day, prohibiting 
child labor, requiring sanitary shops, forbidding the sale of impure 
food and drugs, enjoining vaccination, and supervising medical 
practitioners. Constructive social health measures are taken in 
the opening up of municipal and national parks, in providing public 
playgrounds and amusement centers, in establishing quarantine 
regulations, in draining swamps, and in constructing sewers. Pub- 
lic hospitals exist in every center of population, physicians are com- 
pelled both by social pressure and by statute law to attend to the 
needs of the poor, and it is scarcely an idle dream to look forward 
to the time when the whole field even of curative medicine will be 
socialized. 

Still more social in its outlook is the plea for a sound physical 
heredity. We are evolving a program of eugenics which has up to 
date been primarily concerned with efforts to guarantee to coming 
generations a better physical foundation on which to build an 
efficient society. Marriage laws are being more carefully drawn, 
social diseases are being scientifically attacked, and efforts are being 
made to see that dependents, defectives, and delinquents have less 
opportunity to multiply their kind. While something is being done , 
and much more might be done to advance such a program by 
developing a sense of individual responsibility for guarding heredity, 
the classes of people who need to be prevented from reproduction 
cannot be reached by an individualistic appeal. Social regulation 
alone can attain the results desired, and this regulation must be 
based upon a social intelligence and a social conscience which do 
not now exist and probably never will exist until we have a more 
social type of education. 
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To lay an adequate foundation for this new field of legislation 
and to develop efficient social control over physical well-being it is 
necessary to begin with the young. As our school day and year 
lengthen and the average number of years of schooling increases, 
the school becomes a greater force in determining the social atti- 
tudes as well as the intelligence of our citizens. It therefore 
becomes increasingly important, not merely to develop sound 
bodies in our individual pupils and to teach personal hygiene, but 
to develop sane ideas of preserving the health of the larger group 
and to teach social hygiene. The youth must be trained, not 
merely to develop and conserve his own strength, but to safeguard 
that of his fellows. Just as proper habits of health are essential 
to individual welfare, so proper obedience to social health measures 
is essential to social welfare. Moreover, a mere knowledge of social 
hygiene will not accomplish the desired results. A social con- 
sciousness must be built up that will respond to public regulation, 
and a social conscience must be developed that will recognize and 
protect the rights of others. Since in the long run no law can be 
more effective than public opinion requires, it is necessary to see 
that individual will is reinforced by group imperatives. Health 
legislation and social hygiene will remain comparatively impotent 
until they have the support of a trained public mind, and the chief 
agency for developing that must be the public school. 

That educators are beginning to recognize this is quite evident 
in their changed attitude toward physical training. Social hygiene 
is being emphasized even in the primary grades. Organized play 
is superseding the calisthenics and spasmodic semi-individualistic 
play of the past. Team games are succeeding individual contests. 
Quarantine regulations are being more strictly enforced. Public- 
school physicians, dentists, and nurses are taking the place of the 
individual medical attention formerly received. The textbooks in 
physiology and hygiene are embodying much social material. 
Teachers are recognizing more fully their obligations to the public 
and are emphasizing the social responsibilities of the citizen in main- 
taining the public health. Many schools are models of sanitation, 
and certain cities, such as Gary, are looking after sick pupils better 
than they would be looked after at home. All of these things and 
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many more have been started in our highly socialized schools, but 
to make them still more effective and to universalize them it is 
necessary to imbue all educators with social ideals. It is not 
enough for sociologists to preach the value of a sound physical basis 
for social health and progress; they must take a real part in training 
public-school teachers into social attitudes and aid in reorganizing 
educational materials and methods for the purpose of improving 
social health control and racial stock. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CULTURE 

With regard to the second objective of education, the attainment 
of culture, public opinion is scarcely less individualistic than with 
reference to the development of physical vitality. The education 
of the past has striven to produce cultivated individuals. When 
analyzed, the popular notion of culture breaks up into three parts — 
aesthetic taste, refinement of manner, and moral idealism. Thus 
the cultivated individual has been expected to appreciate and know 
something of literature, music, and art, to possess some degree of 
grace, good manners, and self-control, and to have wholesome 
impulses, refined sentiments, and ethical attitudes. Nor can we 
question that the attainment of these things is a desirable end of 
cultural education. But it is not the only end. There is a social 
aspect of culture above and beyond these things. One might pos- 
sess all of these individual characteristics and still fall short of cul- 
tivated citizenship. Since the school is a public institution, mere 
polished personality can never satisfy its cultural demands. Indi- 
vidual culture may be subjective and passive, social culture must 
be objective and active, and the culture for which a social institu- 
tion stands must eventuate in social activities. The graduates of 
our schools should not merely exemplify individual culture; they 
should become active agents of group culture through institutional 
channels. 

The weakness of mere individualistic culture may be shown with 
reference to each of the elements mentioned above. With regard 
to the aesthetic nature one may possess excellent individual taste 
and yet show execrable social taste. He may have artistic ideas 
of dress and yet array himself in barbaric quixotism. Fashion may 
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dictate a costume that will exaggerate the defects and conceal the 
beauties of a society leader possessing unimpeachable personal 
taste. Likewise a housekeeper may have a sane natural taste in 
furniture and household decoration and yet follow a crude fad in 
her own home. A painter may have sound ideas of art, a writer 
a sound appreciation of literature, or a musician a sound love of 
music, and each of them follow some fantastic school into artistic 
absurdities. Individualistic taste in itself is not an adequate 
defense against the tyranny of fashion, fad, style, and conven- 
tionality. If education is to render effective aid in developing 
aesthetic sanity it must be social enough to provide constant group 
training where diverging ideals clash in a struggle for survival bitter 
enough to produce compromise. Aesthetic progress demands free- 
dom for exercising individual taste, which can only be brought 
about in the atmosphere of friendly criticism and artistic tolerance. 
Moreover, social welfare demands a social use of aesthetic taste 
and artistic appreciation. Civic art must have sponsors, public 
libraries must have promoters, and community music must have 
leaders. In a crowded world everyone with an artistic accomplish- 
ment is needed in social capacities. Where each one's work is 
narrow and specialized and often burdened with drudgery it is 
necessary to have public entertainment, social diversion, and 
mutual cultural inspiration. Yet many devotees of art are unsocial 
or selfishly exclusive. A painter may hoard his treasures, a poten- 
tial literary master may lack the social incentive to write, or an 
exquisite violinist may refuse to share his musical joys with others. 
If one's artistic impulses are literary he should aid in spreading the 
reading habit by supporting the agencies of free literature, such as 
free textbooks, generous school and public libraries, and endowed 
magazines and literary foundations. If one's taste leans to the 
color and plastic arts he should strive, not merely to surround him- 
self with objects of art, but also to be a patron of the public gallery 
and a worker for the civic uses of art. If one's artistic preference 
is for music and the drama he should lend a helping hand to the 
cause of more and better musical and dramatic performances. One 
of the most hopeful movements of the age is the increasing tendency 
of men of wealth to share their art treasures with the public and to 
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establish endowments for the democratization of the fine arts. But 
the development of artistic appreciation and knowledge must not 
be dependent upon the chance gifts of philanthropists; it must in 
a cultivated society be a part of public policy. It is no less a func- 
tion of education to give this social direction to the spread of the 
fine arts than it is to produce individual artists. 

As the possession of personal taste is no guaranty of artistic 
social service, so the possession of refined manners and individual 
self-control is no proof of refined public attitudes and social self- 
control. Men with personal refinement will indulge in disgraceful 
church rows and indecently partisan political harangues. Wendell 
Phillips had more personal culture than Abraham Lincoln, but he 
lacked Lincoln's refinement of public speech and his social sanity. 
Also it is a well-advertized fact that a group of people will be 
guilty of a social muckerism far beneath the approval of the average 
individual within the group. This is evidenced by the mob at a 
lynching, the bleacher gang at a baseball or football game, the 
hecklers at a political rally, and the fanatics at a heresy trial. 
Cultivated people with individual self-control will be led into 
excesses at a social celebration, and well-bred people will follow 
crude marriage and funeral customs and indulge in indiscriminate 
birthday and Christmas giving. No amount of individual self- 
control will stop a panic in an army or a financial crisis. In other 
words, social self-control, or self-control under social pressure, is a 
somewhat different thing from individual self-control, and its 
development demands a different type of training. 

Likewise social morals are separate from, and supplementary to, 
individual morals. Some men with personal honesty do not hesi- 
tate to engage in an essentially dishonest business. Others who 
would not think of committing murder will deliberately make and 
sell poisoned drugs or adulterated foods. The ordinary man with 
plenty of public spirit will fail to aid justice by informing public 
officers of violations of the law, and a group of reputable business 
men will knowingly overvalue a bit of personal property taken 
under the law of eminent domain by their city or the state. In a 
similar way a social organization composed of honest individuals 
will fail to pay its debts, a church may stoop to gambling devices 
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to raise money, a political party composed of patriotic citizens 
will defraud the public, and a group of sincere reformers will over- 
ride the rights of large bodies of citizens. Dr. Ross has well shown 
that the great sins of the day are the result of the lack of a social 
conscience that will sense the indirect consequences of personal acts 
and carry over personal morals into social morals. 

If the facts in the foregoing analysis show that personal culture 
and social culture are not identical and that an individual may 
possess the one and not the other, it is worth while to inquire how 
they may both be developed. In our present society education is 
the basis of culture. If that education is individualistic we may 
expect an individualistic culture. Only a social education where 
group ideals of art and conduct and morals are emphasized can 
result in social culture. Artistic breadth of view cannot be 
expected to result from the present method of tutorial instruction 
in the fine arts; some form of school instruction where free criticism 
and group rivalry are constant factors must be devised before artists 
will ever become as liberal toward the work of other artists as ordi- 
nary public-school and collegiate students are toward each other's 
efforts. Self-control under group pressure will never be established 
until people are trained to react sanely toward social suggestions 
from their youth up. A public morality that will approach private 
morality in effectiveness must wait for a school training which will 
call for constant moral decisions in self-determining groups. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 

The third of our educational objectives, vocational efficiency, is 
also usually thought of from the individualistic standpoint. The 
purpose of vocational education as ordinarily expressed is to enable 
the individual to increase his income or to enable him to make a 
better living for himself and his family. But such a view shows a 
narrow vision. In our highly organized industrial society economic 
rewards are reciprocal. The income of an individual in any par- 
ticular occupation depends in the long run upon the prosperity of 
his economic group, or even of the whole economic fabric of which 
his occupation forms only a part. Individual income is no more 
important than social income, and from the larger viewpoint the 
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wage of a particular laborer or occupation group is no more vital a 
concern of the vocational educator than the general wage scale or 
the proper direction and control of vocational effort. That every 
occupation has its social as well as its individual aspect may be 
made evident by specific applications. 

Capital is the result of surplus effort and saving. The enormous 
increase in the productive power of the individual laborer of the 
present over the laborer of the past is due quite largely to accumu- 
lated supplies of capital goods with which he may work. This 
supply of productive capital has been built up largely because each 
worker in a useful occupation produces an economic surplus. It is 
the sum total of individual production that creates the social divi- 
dend which in the long run, in spite of a crude system of distribution, 
somehow accrues to the advantage of all workers. Productive 
agencies are so bound together in reciprocal service that whatever 
an individual adds to the total benefits not only himself but others 
as well. 

There is also a reverse side to the record. If a vocation be non- 
productive or individually and socially injurious the whole economic 
fabric is weakened. A business failure is not merely an individual 
calamity — it is a social calamity. Any large percentage of business 
failures discourages industry and undermines general prosperity. 
The bungler or the slacker in his work not only lowers his own 
income, but casts discredit on his occupation, injures his fellow- 
laborers, and weakens the productive capacity of allied industries. 
Even more do the parasite and exploiter undermine general eco- 
nomic efficiency. An occupation may return individual profits and 
be honestly managed, but may in itself be destructive. The dive- 
keeper, the bucket-shop manager, and the sinecure office-holder are 
examples. Any sort of vocational efficiency must tend to eliminate 
such occupations. Moreover, most vocations have certain elements 
of hypocrisy and graft that need to be curbed. Good lawyers 
stimulate doubtful litigation, excellent physicians encourage useless 
calls, reputable ministers preach insincere sermons, efficient manu- 
facturers produce worthless goods, honest real-estate dealers foster 
false booms, conscientious artisans conceal faulty workmanship, 
and energetic day-laborers kill time. None of these things is more 
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individually culpable than socially harmful, yet the general con- 
demnation of such practices imputes the whole guilt to the indi- 
vidual who indulges in them instead of sharing it with the 
community which endures them. If a cure is to be effected it 
must come as much through a change in the social attitude toward 
work as through improvement in the individual attitude. Social 
motives must be made to reinforce individual motives. 

Another phase of vocational efficiency is seen in the necessity, 
under our latter-day methods of conducting business, of securing a 
spirit of ready co-operation in the worker. A high grade of effi- 
ciency demands that one be, not merely efficient in his own special 
field, but able to co-ordinate his work with that of his fellows. This 
requires an intelligence which can comprehend the whole process if 
it be in manufacturing, or the whole business if it be retail mer- 
chandising, or the whole institution if it be a profession. It further 
requires more than individual adaptability; it demands a willing- 
ness to sacrifice certain self-ends to the needs of group or social 
ends. If labor organization is to benefit labor as a whole, not only 
must the individual workman join it, but he must own an allegiance 
that will reach beyond his special occupational union into the larger 
federations. If laborers and capitalists are to adjust their differ- 
ences in an economical way each must understand the cause of the 
other, both must recognize the rights of the public, and all three 
must unite in a compromise that will establish an economic equi- 
librium. The business man must be both able and willing to 
co-operate with his fellows in establishing closing hours, trade 
conditions, and business standards. Professional men must estab- 
lish and obey a system of professional ethics and co-operate in 
advancing technical knowledge. In fact, mutual dependence is so 
dominant a factor in present civilization that the co-operative spirit 
has become a cornerstone of our economic structure, and any effort 
to produce vocational efficiency that ignores its development is a 
menace. 

That we are beginning to recognize the social aspects of voca- 
tional training is quite evident in professional education. The 
minister is trained, not merely to look after the interests and 
increase the size of his flock, but to labor for the upbuilding of the 
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whole community. The lawyer is urged by his law professors not 
only to win his cases, but to become an agent of social justice. We 
are demanding that the physician be a sponsor for social hygiene 
even at the expense of his own professional income. The virile 
teacher is expected to go beyond the confines of his school routine 
and carry his intellectual leadership into the community. Even 
less cultivated workmen are being drafted into social service. 
Labor unions and farmers' organizations are asked to accept public 
welfare as a part of their institutional purposes. We remind them 
that poor workmanship may lead to a collapsing building and hence 
loss of life, or that neglected crops may lead to public hunger. 
Under present war conditions this social-service phase of occupa- 
tional efficiency is particularly emphasized. Trainmen must keep 
trains loaded and moving, miners must keep up the supply of coal, 
and steel workers and shipbuilders must keep the machinery of their 
trades busy. In every phase of our industrial system we are plead- 
ing the necessity of co-ordinated efforts and demanding the recog- 
nition of group needs as an important basis of individual labor. 

If education is to be directed toward the increase of vocational 
efficiency, and all education is to some extent vocational, it is no 
safer to neglect its social aspects than its individual aspects. Just 
now we are in the midst of a campaign to vocationalize more spe- 
cifically our public schools, and whatever may be our individual 
feelings we may be sure that it will partially succeed. The greatest 
danger in the process of vocationalization is that it shall be too 
narrow and technical in its aims. The only guaranty against this 
weakness is to see that social motives are instilled along with indi- 
vidual motives and that socializing methods are as much in evidence 
as individual instruction. We must maintain a broad enough cur- 
riculum to develop intelligent builders who take pride in their work, 
as well as efficient carpenters. We must increase industrial knowl- 
edge as well as train ingenious mechancis. We must make our 
teachers technically efficient, but not less must We make them 
broad-minded educators. We need skilled physicians and lawyers, 
but not less do we need organizers of health control and reformers 
of our clumsy legal machinery. In other words, a vocational edu- 
cation provided by society should produce individuals who are 
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interested in the improvement of our economic system as well as 
in the increase of their own wages. 

INDIVIDUALISTIC V. ORGANIZED SOCIAL SERVICE 

The final objective of education, social service, is the only one 
which is generally recognized as having special social implications. 
Even here the individualist in education still maintains his indi- 
vidualistic point of view. Social service may be looked at from the 
standpoint either of its subjective value to the individual or of its 
objective value to society. From the individual standpoint its 
purpose is primarily to develop personality or to fulfil one's per- 
sonal duty to help others. From the social standpoint its purpose 
is to increase the effectiveness of social organization or to fulfil 
an organization's duty to help society. The essential divergence 
comes from the direction of the vision, whether one looks at him- 
self as a component part of a group or at the group as a specialized 
part of himself. It is the same difference that exists between 
egoism and altruism as motives of human action. We give higher 
ranking to altruistic than to egoistic motives, even though they 
may, and often do, result in the same type of conduct. In the same 
way social service inspired by group motives is on a higher plane 
than the same service performed through individualistic motives. 
This may be made clear by specific applications. 

The basis of philanthropy is human sympathy. One may 
express his sympathy by aiding the individuals he knows or alle- 
viating the misery he comes in contact with; or he may work 
through institutional channels, giving his aid to the organized 
agencies for human betterment. It is quite possible for one to be 
sympathetic and helpful, and all of us know people of this type, 
without being willing to contribute freely to organized charities. 
But we also know the weakness and dangers of purely personal 
charity. It is based on elemental feeling and is likely to degenerate 
into mere almsgiving. Organized philanthropy is superior because 
it is more likely to be constructive and is usually administered by 
trained workers whose sympathy is guided by intelligence and 
whose group loyalty keeps them from being led astray by unworthy 
personal appeals. Personal charity begins with the individual, 
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while institutional philanthropy always proceeds from the group 
outward. Institutional service when properly directed is not 
impersonal in the sense of losing the personal touch, but it does 
call for a higher type of devotion and demands for its support a 
more socially minded clientele. It is social service par excellence, 
and before it can be universalized requires an impersonal social 
sympathy and an educated social conscience. 

In the same way civic service may proceed from either personal 
or social motives and be made either an individual or a group enter- 
prise. A citizen may work for political betterment because it will 
improve his citizenship and give him a greater personal following, 
thus opening up a means of political preferment, or he may do the 
same work for the good of his city, his state, or his nation. While 
the results may be essentially the same the impulse to service is 
essentially different. It takes a higher type of personality to 
respond to the group or social motives than to serve from indi- 
vidualistic motives. We glorify patriotism because the patriot 
thinks first of his country and later of himself. Likewise in busi- 
ness a man may work with an eye single to the success of his own 
establishment or with an added conscious effort to promote busi- 
ness efficiency. Every useful business successfully operated bene- 
fits the business community, but if there is mingled with the desire 
for personal returns the desire to render the community an eco- 
nomic service the business is likely to be run on a higher plane. A 
workman may do good work in order to increase his own pay, but 
the type of man the employer likes to promote is the one who sees 
the effect of his labor upon the success of the firm and who naturally 
co-operates without being driven. The churchman may sacri- 
ficingly serve to increase his religious standing or to save his own 
soul, but the true Christian serves for the sake of the cause and to 
save the souls of others. In all of these cases the individual type 
of service is egocentric, while the social type is sociocentric. The 
sociocentric type of service demands the same individual insight 
and will to serve plus the willingness and ability to co-operate, and 
gives the added economy and efficiency that come from union. 

If we are to increase and improve through education the type 
of social service which springs from social-mindedness we should 
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develop an educational system that will train our citizens as 
directly as possible for social activities. The only system of educa- 
tion that will do this is one which emphasizes social studies and 
gives continual practice in assuming group responsibilities. No 
past age has ever offered such a variety of institutional member- 
ships and opportunities or has been able to stimulate through social 
organization such breadth of social-mindedness as we have in the 
United States today. Germany has succeeded in establishing a 
national unity and an individual subservience never before equaled, 
but she has done it by submerging all loyalties into service to the 
state. But political solidarity alone is too narrow a base upon 
which to found a great civilization. Our racial solidarity and 
national perpetuity must be founded upon a type of social and 
civic service which is broad enough to include a variety of institu- 
tional loyalties to counterbalance our native individual separatism. 
The stability and virtues of the family group, the ethical idealism 
of the church, the co-ordinated effectiveness of industry and busi- 
ness, the freemasonry of social classes, the constructive nature of 
organized philanthropy, and the democratic service of government 
must all be preserved. It is the public school alone which seems 
to possess the breadth of purpose properly to co-ordinate social 
activities and to reach the child while he is plastic enough to make 
its teachings effective, that promises an adequate development of 
this necessary social-mindedness. Nor may we expect its possible 
service to be even approximately realized until it is more highly 
socialized in its teaching personnel, its curriculum, and its methods 
than it is at present. 

It would seem then that the manifest mission of sociology in 
education is to see that the social aspects of school training receive 
proper attention. The sociologist is needed in the educational 
field to counterbalance the psychological emphasis upon the 
development of individual intelligence and efficiency by the socio- 
logical emphasis upon group intelligence and social efficiency. We 
have pointed out the special need of social hygiene as well as of 
individual health instruction, the demand for social aesthetics, 
social self-control, and social ethics as well as for individual artists, 
individual self-control, and personal morals, the value of vocational 
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responsiveness and idealism as well as of vocational efficiency, and 
the superiority of organized social service inspired by group loyalty 
over egocentric social service inspired by individual impulse and 
ambition. But the orientation of education as an institution and 
the elaboration of educational aims are only the beginnings of the 
contribution that sociologists owe to education. They must take 
a definite part in the training of teachers, aid in outlining means for 
the socialization of educational materials and studies, stimulate the 
increase of group methods of instruction, and insist upon abundant 
laboratory practice in social activities as a means of instilling a 
sense of social responsibility and an intelligent social-mindedness. 



